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TRENDS IN FRENCH THOUGHT 


CHRISTIAN BURDO 
Professor of Cosmology, Maison S. Louis, Saint Helier, 
Jersey, England 


T is always a great deal easier to abridge the history of 
a past age than that of one’s own day, since Time, as 

a discriminating judge of merit, rejects mediocrity and 
recognizes worthiness. However, my intention here is not 
to anticipate the judgment of posterity concerning indi- 
vidual persons, but to point out some of the principal 
tendencies in contemporaneous French philosophy. Freely 
leaving aside many details, this study will concern itself 
with the four leading schools of French thought. These 
are: The philosophy of the sciences; moral and social 
positivism; metaphysical spiritualism; and scholasticism. 
The outline will be confined to proponents of these sys- 
tems living today, or to their immediate predecessors, with- 
out going farther back than the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

The philosophy of the sciences is almost entirely a reac- 
tion against the radical positivism of the last century, the 
contribution of Auguste Compte, who with Marcelin 
Berthelot and almost the whole of official ‘“‘scientism”’ 
veered more and more toward materialism, the rejection of 
metaphysics and the cult of pure science. 


However, it was the University itself that furnished the 
first two philosophers bold enough to question the value 
of science: Henri Poincaré (1854-1912) and Pierre Duhem 
(1861-1916), professors of science at the University of 
Paris and eminently learned men, viewed science from dif- 
ferent vantage points. Poincaré proceeded along lines of 
Kantian origin; Duhem, a Catholic, not wishing to shelve 
reason and the validity of knowledge drew from the great 
store of scholastic principles with which he was well 
acquainted. 

Poincaré’s chief works are: La Sctence et l’hypothése 
(1902), La Valeur de la Science (1905), and Sctence et 
Méthode (1906). Duhem’s ideas are expressed in his 
La Theorie physique (1906). These two writers have 
in common the following thesis: Science is not and can- 
not be an open book of the world; a scientific theory is 
not a species of metaphysics; it is merely a collection of 
handy symbols; brute fact is a fetish and cannot claim 
worship from science or philosophy, and as for that fact 
named scientific, it supposes a complete theory previously 
elaborated and is itself in large part symbolic. The same 
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holds true for scientific laws; far from being the expression 
of an absolute determinism ruling all in the universe, their 
apparent force is due only to the mathematical formulae 
by which we symbolically express reality, in order to 
facilitate and unify our efforts. 

Under these attacks materialistic positivism has lost 
much ground. Other and more recent thrusts have come 
from Emile Meyerson (1859) in his three principal 
works: Identité et Realité (1918); De l’explication dans 
les sciences (1921); and La déduction relativiste (1925). 
Meyerson, too, finds it impossible to rest satisfied with 
mere fact, but differs from Poincaré and Duhem in this 
that it is impossible in virtue of the very constitution of 
the human mind to limit science to experience and phe- 
nomena. All true and complete science must become a 
metaphysical explanation of the world. If we ask whether 
such a metaphysical explanation contains objective validity 
Meyerson answers that such a question presents only a 
quasi-problem, since the rational and the real are one and 
the same universe, and with transcendental idealism and 
absolute realism nearer than one would imagine, the 
metaphysics of the future ages will be that which effects 
their complete synthesis. 

Thus challenged in the field of scientific philosophy 
where its dominion had long been established, positivism 
took refuge in the moral and social sciences. 

The basic points along which this change of doctrine 
was effected are found in Les régles de la méthode soctolog- 
igue (1895) by Emile Durkheim (1858-1917). Though 
professing allegiance to idealism rather than positivism, 
Durkheim’s every effort is directed toward making of 
sociology a ‘‘natural science’. All teleological considera- 
tion is barred from it; any hypothesis pertaining to a 
higher realm of spiritual reality is a mistake in method. 
Observation alone can lead us to social principles; and the 
subject of our observation should be society and not the 
individual, the latter being still a sort of metaphysical 
entity lacking real existence. 

It need not be stated that such theories are a travesty 
on Catholic principles. Religion itself is treated as a social 
phenomenon and nothing more. While Durkheim, the 
master of the school, was publishing Les formes élémen- 
taires de la vie religieuse (1912), Hubert and Mauss, two 
of his disciples, were using numerous documents furnished 
by contemporary ethnological studies to reconstruct the 
history of religions according to their own notions. From 
his quarter Lévy-Briihl, a professor, as was Durkheim, at 
the University of Paris, attempted to lay down the build- 
ing stones for a new system of Ethics in his La Morale et 
la science des moeurs (1903). It was to be purely ration- 
alistic and sociological. His later works, notably La men- 
talité primitive (1922), appeal to ethnology to bolster 
observations, and facts to support the new theories. 

Another such school was founded to furnish the Social- 
ist political party with a philosophical system which Marx 
had not sufficiently elaborated: It is decidedly in the man- 
ner of Durkheim and Lévy-Briihl that Léon Blum, the 
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real leader of the Socialist party in France today and a 
professor at the University, got out a book very recently 
on Marriage. 

After reading the above one might suspect that pure 
philosophy and metaphysics have died in France. Such is 
not the fact; perhaps never within a long span have they 
been more flourishing. This rebirth of the spiritual atti- 
tude is almost entirely due to two causes: the influence of 
Henri Bergson and the reawakened interest in the philos- 
ophy of St. Thomas. 

Bergson was born in 1859; and of Jewish extraction, as 
were Meyerson and Lévy-Briihl. He had for many years 
occupied a chair at the College de France, the most vener- 
able institute of higher studies of the University of Paris. 
Dating from the appearance of his first book, L’essai sur 
les données immédiates de la conscience (1889), Bergson 
has with intense gusto combated materialism by affirming 
the autonomy of the psychic and by developing a system 
of spiritualistic dynamism. The most complete outline of 
this system is founded in L’evolution créatrice (1907) ; 
the clearest resumé in the conferences given and published 
at Oxford in 1911 dealing with the perception of change. 


In every domain Bergson stands for the primacy of the 
dynamic over the static, the superiority of the idea over 
the brute fact, of spirit over matter. He repeats this in- 
defatigably and with a richness of language and image that 
places him in the ranks of the foremost French writers 
of the day. Philosophy certainly owes him a debt. No 
one else has more insistently claimed for men the privilege 
of liberty; no modern philosopher has given to material- 
istic transformism a more formidable refutation than that 
found in L’evolution créatrice. Unfortunately, Bergson 
departs far from philosophia perennis in his theory of 
cognition. Here he underrates the concept while exaiting 
a kind of intuition the very notion and object of which is 
vague. He again departs from traditional philosophy in 
his aversion to the classic notion of substance; this he re- 
proaches for not expressing fully all that is vital, active 
and creative in every object. 

Along with his inability to develop a complete philo- 
sophical system goes Bergson’s failure to found a school 
properly so-called. On the one hand we have the positiv- 
istic materialists patronizing him as a litterateur, while on 
the other there arose a certain number of men who worked 
at completing and developing the ideas of the master, but 
all the time maintaining their own originality. In this 
number we find notable Catholics, and the most notable of 
them Edouard Le Roy, Bergson’s successor at the Collége 
de France. 

Of intrepid spirit, sure and quick to synthesize, Le Roy 
is endeavoring to organize into a single unit not only 
idealism and the doctrine of evolution, but even the 
spiritualism of Bergson; and his new doctrine he hopes 
to harmonize with the fundamental theses of Christian 
philosophy. The enterprise is not an easy one. His stud- 
ies in dogma and criticism, published in book form in 
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Restoring the Balance 


HE seed of wisdom in Ancient Greece came to full 

flower slowly, requiring the care of long years and the 
attention of many minds. It was under the guidance and 
keen vision of Aristotle, however, that philosophy became 
the regina scientiarum, the crown of knowledge, embrac- 
ing what was most worthy in the efforts of those who pre- 
ceded him. Philosophy from that time involved a lord- 
ship and dominion, a higher wisdom gleaned from the 
synthesis of particularized knowledge. Speculation on 
the less apparent and metaphysical aspects of nature went 
hand in hand with analysis of specific details of the physi- 
cal world. In his conception harmony reigned between 
the two branches so that each science contributed a por- 
tion to the sum of general fact while philosophical verities 
were at once a guide and a curb. 

Before his day, when questions of stability and flux 
were the thorny issues, experience had amply borne out the 
fact that science inevitably points the way to metaphysical 
speculation. When philosophers have discovered all that 
lies in their power concerning the activity and constitution 
of the objects about them, they pass by an insuperable 
urge of the intellect to the deeper and more subtle inquiries 
beyond which there is no going. 

There are innumerable problems that are the common 
heritage of both science and philosophy. In our day space, 
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time, motion, causality, purpose, are relevant illustrations. 
When science outreaches its own limitations, recognizing 
no influence to govern and restrain, no higher reality apart 
from its own findings, then scientific hypotheses are pro- 
posed as so many keys, each with the promise of entry to 
the portals of wisdom. When philosophy degenerates into 
a mere analysis of minutiae, when it becomes the slavish 
devotee or the carping critic of some branch of science, it 
in turn is reduced to a profitless and unworthy condition. 
Its value, integrity, honesty are gone; it is found wanting 
in the breadth, the judicious mastery that should charac- 
terize it. 


This has been the unstable relationship existing between 
the two branches since the inauguration by Descartes of 
the modern era in philosophy and the enthronement after 
Francis Bacon of the idols of nature. With astonishing 
rapidity new facts and hypotheses were brought forward 
calling for explanation and interpretation. The limits, 
possibilities, significance of a hundred new issues were 
questions proposed and unanswered. A philosophy worthy 
of its high calling should have reached out to receive any 
new problem, casting it into the solid gold of impreg- 
nable principle, lending added splendor in the new setting. 
Modern philosophy has fallen from the station to which 
it was exalted by the Stagirite because it underwent shame- 
ful adjustments in the hour of trial or observed timid 
silences when it should have couched the lance of truth. 
It has drooped, become extenuated, corrupt; it is in dis- 
solution. The writing of philosophical treatises has be- 
come a literary pastime, a channel of imaginative conjec- 
ture and individual sentiment, a surcease from the pressure 
of reality rather than an austere evaluation of truth. Seek- 
ers after wisdom soon discover that intellectual nourish- 
ment is not to be found in honeyed words. They enter 
the mansions of philosophical thought hoping to be 
cheered by the glare and warmed by the heat and they find 
but a heap of ashes. Philosophers, consequent upon ad- 
mitted bankruptcy, are regarded as men who neither have 
wisdom nor love it. 


Still, as F. C. S. Schiller maintains, it is scarcely possi- 
ble to do without metaphysics even in elementary discus- 
sions. And setting right the balance cannot be the accom- 
plishment of one man. The scholastic position maintains 
that wisdom is cumulative, that philosophy can never be 
restored by an individual offering us another new system. 
The past has not left as its legacy truth entire and untar- 
nished; neither has it bequeathed us a preponderance of 
error and fable. The individual often fails in discerning 
merit while centuries separate well the chaff from the 
wheat; error passes into thin air in the chill night of time, 
while truth solidifies and endures. The scholastic system 
has been tempered and refined by the trials through which 
it has passed. It is now expanding to meet the issues of 
our own epoch, one of its primary aims being to restore 
the harmony that reigned in the old conception of things 
among all the objects of creation, to cause science and 
metaphysics to face about and meet on common ground. 
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HUMANISM AND ECONOMICS 


BERNARD W. DEMPSEY 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 


HE term “‘humanism’’ is not now and probably never 

was susceptible of strict and universally satisfactory 
definition. There have always been two types of human- 
ism, at least, so-called. There were those who with 
Francis of Assisi delighted in the things of sense as step- 
ping stones to the super-sensible, and those who with 
Lorenzo Valla saw in the enjoyment of many reactions 
to sense stimuli, the summit of man’s perfection. The first 
type is capable of perennial blossoming; the second, which 
clearly does not deserve the name of humanism, promptly 
and sadly goes to seed. 

A full system of humanistic thought involves com- 
pletely established theories concerning the nature of man, 
his ultimate and proximate end; and this means a satis- 
factory ethics, psychology, aesthetics, theology and re- 
ligion. Contemporary American and British humanists 
are evidently in no happy accord on these basic ques- 
tions, though all tend in the same direction. For pur- 
poses of a working, descriptive definition, we shall con- 
sider humanism as that inchoate system of modern thought 
which refuses to identify man with his physical surround- 
ings; which believes that man is endowed with a free 
will and a spiritual soul; which believes that this spirit- 
ual soul came from a Creator to whom man is responsible 
for his moral acts; which believes that the fulness of hu- 
man development is reached as a reward for moral good- 
ness in the fellowship of this Creator; which believes 
in short that the traditional concept of man is a closer 
approach to the truth than are the fictions of the mechan- 
ists. 

The protagonists of these views in America are not 
primarily philosophers; they are litterateurs. Nor are their 
doctrines a priori principles; they were reached a pos- 
tetiort, quite by the back door. When thoughtful, in- 
telligent and well-balanced men suddenly scented that the 
literary gift, as represented by many of the best known 
men of letters in America and Britain, was becoming 
attentuated, they took shelter in the only safe and sound 
looking residence in sight. 

The decadence of letters to its present slippery position 
as represented by the unholy brotherhood of Joyce, Moore, 
Anderson, Lawrence, Dreiser, Mencken and the remainder 
of the waning satellites, is easily traced. You may start 
with the incipient individualism of Althusius and de Groot, 
if you wish, but by the time that you reach John Locke 
you have the seeds sown for almost anything in associa- 
tionist psychology and jungle ethics, ‘‘an arid rationalism 
... by its very nature, subjectivistic, atomistic, mechanistic, 


1A Revival of Humanism, P. EB. More, The Bookman, Vol. 
LXXI, No. 1. 


and from the sociological standpoint, individualistic.” ? 
Thence to sensualism and materialism in Diderot and 
Condillac, to Rousseau, removing the rationalistic thread, 
heedless of contradictions, opening the door to literary 
fairyland and the romantic movement. Among the causes 
of the rise of romanticism must be listed the sense of dis- 
satisfaction with, and the desire to escape from, a sordid 
social order governed by the commercial morals preached 
by the philosophical heirs of Locke.* Materialistic ethics 
made life a hard business. The scepticism of Hume, the 
transcendentalism of the Germans, the more and more 
openly materialistic and mechanistic doctrines of the psy- 
chologists and the evolutionists, and the diluted ethics of 
utilitarianism, had by the end of the nineteenth century 
stripped man of all that constituted him a person and had 
left him an individual in the same sense as the atom and 
the ant, and governed by the same influences. 

If man then is to be explained in terms of bio-chemistry 
and physiology, the litterateur, the interpreter of nature, 
has no choice but to paint him in these colors. Man must 
appear in literature and art, primarily, indeed exclusively, 
as physical and his experiences are to be narrated and ex- 
plained in physical terms. Thus to the “‘ecstatic animality”’ 
of Whitman and the sordid preoccupation with the affairs 
of the body, the “‘unbuttoned expansiveness’’, the morbid 
exhibitionism of certain of our contemporaries. Within 
certain limits this need not be too gross, for man certainly 
has his physical side. But, limited to the physical, even 
to the abuses of the material side of man’s nature, literature 
soon became so palpably false, so crudely unnatural, that 
healthy minds viewing the mare’s nest that was supposed 
to be the abode of man, knew that whatever might bea true 
picture of man, the so-called natural picture was false. 
This was man inadequately conceived. Reaction followed, 
quickly leading to humanism and the traditional concept 
of man as a person, destined for an end, equipped with 
intellect and will, meritoriously to attain that end. 

The young science of economics has had a strangely sim- 
ilar history, but, unfortunately, being young, has no tradi- 
tion to which to return. Economics is a social science, a 
science about men. Its theories, in consequence, will vary 
according as one’s notion of man varies. This is true not 
only when the economist discusses what can or ought to 
be, but will lead to vastly different interpretations as to 
what actually is. 

Though Adam Smith is by no means the “‘first’’ econo- 
mist, the practical effect of his synthesis and enlargement 
of existing doctrine was great enough to merit for itself 


? History of Economics, Othmar Spann, New York, 1930. 
3 English Literature, G. N. Shuster, Boston, 1926. 
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the name of ‘‘classical’’ economics and we may well begin 
with him. Smith, of course, as were most of the writers 
of his day, was inconsistent; he coquettes with the current 
catchwords which were materialistic, but as though fright- 
ened by his own picture, invokes the ‘‘guiding hand of a 
benign providence’ as the sweet influence that will make 
ali well. Associationist psychology and the vaporous 
ethics of ‘‘sympathy’’, “‘self-interest’’, ‘‘utility’, and 
“hedonistic calculus’’ and the maxim of ‘“‘private vices—- 
public virtues’ lay at the bottom of Smith’s reasoning. 
Ricardo is the heir in the direct line of Smith. He was the 
more logical and thorough-going of the two and his con- 
clusions were the harsher. In Mill, ‘‘utilitarianism comes 
forth openly as such,’’ but it is an inconsistent materialism, 
already impressed with the unhappy effects of practices 
based on the theory of the materialistic economic man. 


The historians of economics, Gide and Rist, Haney, 
Ingram, Spann, are unanimous in characterizing classical 
economy, in spite of Mill's idealistic tincture, as mate- 
rialistic: 

As to their philosophy, it was, generally speaking and in a 


pretty sweeping fashion, materialistic utilitarianism. They con- 
sidered material, tangible things; they were individualistic. . . . 4 


Just as the development of materialistic philosophy has 
startling effects upon letters, so is its influence clearly trace- 
able in those economic doctrines whose wide acceptance 
caused them to have profound effect in practice. The bad 
effects are first apparent in matters of pure theory. Value 
theory, why are goods desired and why do they exchange 
at the rates that they do, the core of economic theory, 
remained in a chaotic state. Value is a two-sided affair, 
involving a valuer and a valued. Materialistic thought 
caused in the classical economists an over-emphasis of 
goods and resulted in an attempt to explain value solely 
in terms of production costs. The satisfaction of human 
wants, demand, consumption, the human and equally im- 
portant side of economics was neglected. Smith had half 
an inclination to admit the force of human motives to 
their proper place in value, but resisted it. So important 
an economic fact as capital and its corollary, interest, has 
remained without satisfactory solution. The nature of 
economic laws has never been settled. Are they rigid and 
mechanical? Is the law of wages really iron? Are we 
stating inevitable physical principles which control man, 
or probable tendencies which may be indefinitely inter- 
fered with by free actions? Or are there some of one kind 
and some of another? 


Before passing on to note the results in practical eco- 
nomic life, we must pause to note one effect of the material- 
ism of classical economy where the grin of irony is dis- 
cernible. Smith and Ricardo were advocates of the labor 
theory of value which declares that the value of any com- 
-modity is determined by the amount of labor required to 
produce that article. A very great number of things being 


4 History of Economic Thought, Lewis H. Haney, New York, 
1928, p. 638. 
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equal, this contains a large grain of truth. But those other 
things are rarely equal. This, however, did not deter Karl 
Marx from uniting this labor theory of value with large 
doses of Hegelian metaphysics to produce the doctrines 
which are the creed of Moscow. From Ricardo’s broker- 
age office, from Lombard Street itself comes one of the 
theories which is now being used to destroy that very 
Lombard Street. Truly, materialism maketh strange bed- 
fellows. 

The practical effects of materialistic economics have been 
many. Money is the only language understood in a mate- 
rialistic economy and pecuniary standards of taste and liv- 
ing come to be accepted in it. Profits cease to be a recom- 
pense for service rendered and become a predatory gain to 
be taken by him who can. In short, goods, not man, is 
the center of interest. [wo points in particular deserve 
attention; first, the preoccupation with goods, without re- 
gard for man for whom those goods are produced, has in 
the later stages of industrialism led to periodical over- 
production, with corresponding periods of distress. Pro- 
duction, more production, is the materialistic formula for 
prosperity. We have the astonishing, indeed ridiculous, 
though tragic picture of men being unable to buy the 
goods which they have produced. The other side of the 
same picture which causes some with much justice to prefer 
the name under-consumption, is the lack of proportion 
between our productive and distributive machinery. The 
advance of material science has enabled us to produce a 
wide, even startling, variety of goods. But because mate- 
rialism can produce no true social science, we have not de- 
veloped a successful plan for the distribution of those 
goods to men, while keeping industry on an even keel. 
Money that should go out in wages and dividends goes 
back into industry to produce more goods for a market 
already saturated. Thus does materialistic economics hang 
itself with its own halter. We have more automobiles 
than we can sell; and there are those who would but can- 
not buy them. There are five crops of grain in the ele- 
vators of the world; and England has two millions unem- 
ployed who need the wheat and cannot buy it. We our- 
selves have abundant raw materials, willing, intelligent, 
and numerous laborers, and industrial depression. 


Why? Because we have had a materialistic economics, 
animated by the spirit of “business enterprise’ and the 
‘‘profits motive’ which has had its eye not on men (and I 
mean man adequately conceived, as a person) but on 
goods. Materialism starts with a false notion of man 
which disregards anything that cannot appear among the 
tangible assets on a balance sheet and materialism cannot 
handle the goods it produces. Literature was concerned 
not with man in his entire nature but man in his physical 
aspects, and the incoherence of Joyce and the perversions 
of Proust are the result. Economics was concerned with 
material things to the exclusion of man as he really is, 
and the result is Moscow and the dislocation of industry. 
“The confusion of letters is connected with a similar con- 
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fusion in our ideas of life.’ Substitute industry, business 
or economics, for “‘letters’’. 

These shortcomings of the nascent science did not of 
course escape criticism. The appalling condition of indus- 
try which followed upon the application to real life of the 
principles of ‘‘naturalism’’, cried for measures of relief 
which were ultimately forthcoming though they were abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the basic tenets of classical econ- 
omy. Ruskin laid a discerning finger on the one-sided 
inadequacy of classical economics: 

It is therefore the manner and issue of consumption which are 
the real tests of production. ... For as consumption is the end 
and aim of production, so life is the end and aim of consump- 
tion.® 
But Ruskin might have spared his breath and ink; 
‘life’ means nothing to materialism. The Austrian school 
in the late nineteenth century sought to reintroduce man 
into the system by modifying classical value theory by the 
concept of marginal utility, to which classicism gave a 
grudging consent. The result was ‘‘neo-classicism’’, the 
‘‘pseudo-classical renascence’’ in the words of Gide and 
Rist. Neo-classicism has always been unconvincing. It 
remained for the mordant cynicism of Thorstein Veblen, 
a man without personal principle or creed, to show what 
perhaps he never intended to show, that naturalistic eco- 
nomics is far removed from man as he really is, and thus 
far removed from nature. 


As in literature, so also in economics, there is a wide- 
spread and profound dissatisfaction with prevailing theory 
and practice. Spann, in his recent history, sees the future 
as a struggle between materialistic individualism, the eco- 
nomics of the past which he regards as a failure, and ideal- 
istic universalism which is an attempt to find a solid 
philosophical groundwork for economics, other than cold 
and false materialism. Literature is avoiding extremes by 
a return to dualism and realism, the sane concept of man 
as neither brute nor angel, but in some sense both. In 
some things free; in others, not. Inshort, human. Before 
economic science can give us a true picture of industry, it 
must return to an anthropocentric viewpoint, recognizing 
as the end of all economic activity, the service of men who 
are persons, in some sense self-subsisting, designed for a 
necessary end, and by that necessity, possessing rights to 
the means necessary to that end. When this concept has 
penetrated the theorizings of economics, then, and then 
only, shall we be able to see what ought to be and to 
have an understanding of what is. Here lies the answer 
to so practical a question as why does not the efficiency 
of industrial units proceed and increase with their size. 
The engineer sees no difficulty; indeed there is none save 
that men are not machines and human efficiency cannot be 
measured in physical units. Economics, like literature, has 
dwelt in bedlam because, perceiving that man was an ani- 
mal, it rested there, forgetting that he is more. 


Of late we have witnessed a tide of studies on the eco- 
nomics of consumption which surely accords a place to 


5 Unto This Last, John Ruskin, London, 1862, No. 77. 
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man in economic science. This is one of the signs of the 
fumbling humanism of economics, which like the human- 
ism of literature, will depend for its success or failure on 
the degree to which it approaches the true concept of per- 
sonality, of man as he really is —in so far, that is, as it 
rectifies the confusion of its ideas of life. 


TRENDS IN FRENCH THOUGHT 
Continued from page 4 

1907, exposed their author to the charge, well enough 
founded, of modernism. Nevertheless he went ahead with 
the publication of three more volumes: L’exigence idéaliste 
et le fait de l’évolution (1927); Les origines humaines et 
l’évolution de L’intelligence (1929); and Le probléme de 
Dieu (1929). Here one finds the most weighty questions 
handled; the criticism of traditional doctrines is pointed, 
but the solutions advanced for replacing them are not 
always sound. Le Roy is in a delicate situation: his 
spiritualism, even the Christianity that he parades about 
does nothing but gain for him bitter antipathies, and at 
the same time his ideas on faith and its relationship to rea- 
son, his pragmatism and idealism reward him with the sus- 
picions of Catholics—even enlightened ones. 

Less dazzling but of greater depth has been and still is 
the influence of Maurice Blondel (1861- ). Almost 
the entire of his professedly philosophic work is contained 
in a single book, L’Action, Essat d’une critique de la vie et 
d’une science de la pratique (1893). While rejecting Fide- 
ism he will have nothing to do with the too narrow in- 
tellectualisrn which he lays at the door of the schoolmen. 
The best way to find and grasp the truth is to live it; all 
action that is fully human implies an act of faith in a 
superior reality that is immanent. The reason for this is 
that in every really human act the supernatural is at one 
and the same time strictly impossible and strictly necessary. 
He goes on to say that reason is only infallible when aided 
by grace and grace is not an external aid but an interior 
light that lives and illuminates. 

A lofty teaching, this, and one that appeals to many 
souls by reason of the unity it gives to life. Others, how- 
ever, cannot look without distrust at a doctrine which pre- 
sents as much contempt for the validity of reason as it 
does reliance on the necessity of grace. They want to 
know how the transcendence of the supernatural is main- 
tained along with the rational character of the act of faith. 
The pragmatism of Blondel—widely different one notes 
from that of William James—finds difficulty in adapting 
itself to the traditional philosophy relating to the will, 
which is a doctrine closely intertwined with the theological 
doctrine on grace. 

Side by side with these efforts toward modernizing 
Catholic philosophy a decided revival of scholasticism and 
of Thomism in particular is taking place. None of the 
Catholic Universities of France, it is true, have as yet felt 
the motivating force of a personality as vigorous as Cardi- 
nal Mercier’s at Louvain; but if great names are somewhat 
lacking the movement is everywhere serious and profound. 

Continued on page 12 
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WHY SCHOLASTICISM 


HARRY L. CRANE 
Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 


OF the staggering array of books from the recent press 

the number dealing with philosophy has been pro- 
portionately large. Philosophy has been presented in 
various ways; now as a guide for correct living, again as 
a means of personal advancement, but mostly as an inter- 
regnum of ease between periods of feverish, one-sided 
activity. In this paper I intend to indicate another reason 
for the utility of philosophy, and one which is interwoven 
with the evolution of that philosophy designated as 
scholastic. This reason has been selected from among 
many and should prove of considerable importance to an 
age which is witnessing the phenomenal advance of physi- 
cal science. It is the power of philosophy to unify knowl- 
edge, to gather up the scattered strands of thought, to 
give to the mind confused and bewildered by the exactions 
of the several sciences a tribunal of final appeal. To ful- 
fill this requirement is, we believe, part of the essential 
character of scholastic philosophy. 


For an insight into its manner of doing so let us con- 
sider its origin, remembering with Prof. De Wulf that: 

“The system of which we speak is not the work of any 
one day or of any one man. It was not born of the genius 
of an Albertus Magnus or of a Thomas Aquinas: cen- 
turies were needed to build up the vast body of doctrine 
known as scholasticism. It is a family inheritance which 
was slowly amassed in the 11th and 12th centuries, which 
was consolidated in the 13th and which was wasted and 
squandered little by little from the end of the 14th.’’ To 
assign an exact date for the origin of scholasticism is im- 
possible. For convenience we will call St. Anselm (1033- 
1109) the forerunner of that great system founded primar- 
ily on Aristotle, fashioned into the Christian spirit by St. 
Augustine and the Fathers, and rounded off in lucid form 
and logical elaboration by St. Thomas Aquinas. Scholas- 
tic philosophy was a reality in the 12th century. In the 
13th it expanded under such great minds as Alexander of 
Hales, St. Bonaventure and Albertus Magnus. And then 
came that master moulder of thought, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. He it was who gathered from ancient and con- 
temporary thought what was of value, and putting it in 
the crucible of his own clarity and originality, brought 
forth a marvellous synthesis of knowledge. 


But how did the Thomistic synthesis apply to the field 
of general knowledge? Philosophy is the science or 
knowledge of all things in their last causes, attained by the 
natural light of reason. This “‘most general science’, as it 
was called by Aristotle and the scholastics, has for its 
material object all things, hence it embraces the material 
object of each of the particular sciences. It differs from 


these by reason of its formal object, which is to consider 
all things not in their proximate but in their ultimate 
causes. Moreover each of the particular sciences deals with 
a limited number of objects. Even if the mind could 
attain all sciences, though it should have a knowledge of 
all things, yet this knowledge would be disjointed and 
encyclopedic. It is here that philosophy comes in and 
unifies. The mind seeks to join into ever larger unities the 
varied results of its experiences. Philosophy fosters this 
bent of the mind. ‘“‘It has not a place alongside particu- 
larized sciences; it comes after them and ranks above them, 
dealing in an ultimate fashion with their respective objects, 
inquiring into their connections and the relations of these 
connections, until finally it arrives at notions so simple 
that they defy analysis, and so general that there is no limit 
to their application.’’ That is, philosophy seeks a com- 
mon note in the objects of all the sciences. Hence it is 
that it abstracts the notion of being. It investigates into 
this fundamental notion which is common to all creatures, 
real or possible. All beings have causes and philosophy 
probes into last causes of the sciences. It supplies the prin- 
ciples upon which they rest. What is it that gives such a 
science its validity? Why are the principles it enuntiates 
true? It is philosophy only that can give the answer. It 
is the safeguard that prevents error and the investigator 
which takes up the search when science can go no further. 
As Paulsen says, ‘Philosophy is the sum-total of all scien- 
tific knowledge.” 

And not only in the practical sciences, but in history, in 
religion, in politics, in everything that pertains to man’s 
life the Thomistic philosophy supplies principles and re- 
moves the barriers to unity. Through it we study all crea- 
tion and the Creator Himself. We examine the world on 
which we live and the laws which govern it. We probe 
into our own intellects and affirm that the grave is not our 
goal. And then by the unaided power of our reason we 
soar beyond creatures and feed our intellect on the won- 
ders of an Infinite Being. 


Such was the gift of ‘“Brother Thomas’’ to the intellec- 
tual world and such was the place of scholastic philosophy 
in the field of knowledge. Had the progress continued as 
it began, had worthy successors of St. Thomas handled the 
destinies of scholasticism, modern philosophy might admit 
that herein was found a solution for all present day prob- 
lems, and the multiplication of knowledge might find a 
place of unity in the framework of the progressive scholas- 
ticism. But such was not the case. Just when scholastic 
philosophy was at its highest peak, and perhaps because 
of the very satisfaction and content which such a success 
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induced, its glory began to fade. After the 13th century 
a steady decline took place. A brilliant revival in Spain 
and Italy under Vittoria, Suarez, Vasquez and others ar- 
rested the downward motion for a short period at the end 
of the 16th century. But again worthy followers were 
wanting and the decline recommenced. The natural 
science of Bacon and the philosophy of Descartes found 
scholasticism dying; the science of the 19th century smiled 
as its discoveries apparently manifested greater absurdities 
in a system that had been the glory of the Middle Ages. 
Scholasticism was dead. But what is this strange phe- 
nomenon? Can it be that in this 20th century men’s 
minds are turning back to scholasticism? ‘Scholastic’ and 
‘‘neo-scholastic’’, ‘“‘soul’’, yes, and even ‘“‘personal God” 
are words which are no longer whispered in the back alleys 
of philosophy. They have come forth into the light and 
are vindicating their right to hold the highest place in 
philosophy. 

But before we consider that new life let us investigate 
the causes for the decline of scholasticism so soon after 
the death of its great champion. The conditions of the 
times were unfavorable for any calm, serious and deep 
philosophic thought. Europe was the scene of the political 
disorder and confusion consequent upon the Pope’s deten- 
tion at Avignon, the Western Schism in the Papacy, the 
ensuing wars, the laxity among many of the clergy. All 
these found scholasticism unprepared for the new culture 
which was about to test its supremacy. The Renaissance 
with its worship of ancient beauty and art flung down the 
challenge to scholasticism and scholasticism was worsted. 
The medieval mind yielded to the alluring charms of the 
ancient classics and cast aside a system of thought whose 
exterior dress was deemed barbarous. The victory was 
increased later when men, repudiating the religious author- 
ity of the Church, simultaneously rejected a philosophy 
which that Church had championed and which hindered 
the excess of the new found liberty. 


These causes were mainly extrinsic. But was scholas- 
ticism itself at fault? Had not the system been tried and 
found wanting? In other words, were there causes of the 
downfall intrinsic to the system? If by the scholastic 
system is understood that doctrine which had been synthe- 
sized and harmonized by St. Thomas in the 13th 
century we must answer in the negative. Unfortunately 
it was not the system that had been the glory of the Middle 
Ages that was put to the test. It was a weak and decadent 
system which had suffered from the lack of competent and 
practical minds. As De Wulf says, ‘‘Scholasticism suc- 
cumbed for want of men, not for want of ideas.’” The 
formalities and subtleties of Scotus, great schoolman 
though he was, paved the way for an age of quibblings 
and distinctions. The scholastics of the 14th and 15th 
centuries fought over minor issues of the old masters. Dis- 
tinctions and subdistinctions were bandied back and forth. 
Schools multiplied, it is true, but they were schools where 
discipline was lax, study negligible, and partisan spirit 
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rife. The result was a deterioration of scholasticism in 
content and method. 


This unfortunate attitude of the scholastics came at a 
most critical time. The counter reformation and the brief 
revival of scholasticism at the end of the 16th century 
might have staved off destruction. But the progress of the 
natural sciences under Francis Bacon and Newton placed 
a new sun in the intellectual firmament. Men reverently 
gazed upon it, and when by its powerful rays they saw 
the pitiful errors in the scholastic system—errors which 
the scholastics stubbornly refused to acknowledge—they 
rejected the whole of scholasticism in derision. 


But it was not the Thomistic doctrine that was at fault. 
The thinkers of the 13th century would have been equal 
to the occasion, for they had met a similar, though less 
dangerous crisis, when the Christian world had come into 
contact with the philosophical works of the Greeks, Jews 
and Arabians. Had they been living at the time of the 
Renaissance they would have been able to meet the new 
conditions and adapt their system to it. ‘“Without sacri- 
ficing one jot or tittle of what was perennial in their con- 
ceptions,’ writes Zybura, “‘they would have re-thought 
and re-interpreted them in reference to what was of lasting 
value in the new things—the new movements, currents of 
thought, scientific discoveries, problems.’ Such thinkers 
had had their day and scholasticism was left by the way- 
side. 

When men began to turn again to philosophy it was 
not to scholasticism. In its place rose a modern philos- 
ophy whose doctrines and conceptions were generally dia- 
metrically opposed to the Thomistic scheme. The modern 
mind was emancipated from medieval thought. It found 
its delight principally in Cartesianism and Kantianism, the 
one with its separation of mind and matter, of body and 
soul, the other with a barrier between the knowing mind 
and the knowable world. In their eagerness to throw off 
the old yoke, men refused to accept self-evident facts since 
they had been proposed by those intellectual tyrants, the 
scholastics. The result was a multiplication of systems 
and methods. Philosophy was no longer a continuity of 
thought. It was here that Leo XIII appeared on the scene. 
In his famed Encyclical ‘‘Aeterni Patris’’ he stressed the 
need for co-operation, for unification and he called upon 
Catholic philosophers to throw aside all partisan spirit, 
all needless wrangling and to seek in the doctrine of St. 
Thomas a remedy and solution for their problems. At 
the bidding of the Pontiff scholasticism has come forth 
Lazarus-like from the tomb. The scholastics have rallied 
to the call. They have gone back to the 13th century, back 
to Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas, back even to Aris- 
totle and often they themselves have been amazed and con- 
soled to find how well the old scholasticism can be adapted 
to present needs. They have come to realize more than 
ever that ‘‘truth is not a personal acquisition discovered by 
each individual for himself, but a great treasure which is 

Continued on page 16 
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JACQUES MARITAIN 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
L’Immaculée-Conception, Montreal, Can. 


HO is Jacques Maritain? This is the question on 
the lips of many people today, and it is safe to say 
that it will be on the lips of many more before the year 
is out. The purpose of this article is to answer that ques- 
tion. It is not an easy task. Maritain is a many-sided 
figure, he is a phenomenon, a recluse whose private life is 
more or less a mystery, an anti-modernist who is d la mode, 
a shooting star or a comet that has flashed across the intel- 
lectual sky with striking brilliancy, one of the leaders of 
a movement around which is gathering an intellectual and 
artistic revoilution—if indeed, a movement that leads back 
to ideas seven centuries old and up till now regarded by 
our age as hopelessly antiquated, can be called revolution. 
I am indebted for most of the material contained herein 
to the excellent article which appeared in La Documenta- 
tion Catholique for Oct. 27, 1923, from the pen of Prince 
Wladimir Ghika, and to a lesser degree to the chapter on 
Maritain in Bastien’s Itineraires Philosophiques. 

Jacques Maritain was born at Paris, November 18, 
1882. His father was a Catholic, but confided the entire 
care of the boy to his Protestant wife. The latter is the 
daughter of the one time famous Jules Favre, the same who 
played important roles in French political life during the 
Second Empire and the inauspicious beginnings of the 
Third Republic. The mother had her boy baptized and 
raised a liberal Protestant, and a liberal Protestant he 
remained throughout his youth and early manhood. 

As a boy Maritain was immersed in an atmosphere 
utterly opposed to that he elected in later years. Intel- 
lectual unrest and anarchy were everywhere. It was the 
time that saw the triumph of radicalism, the rising wave 
of sectarianism, the full light of realism in literature, the 
penetration of all teaching in France by the doctrine latque. 
False prophets were abroad, nowhere more prominent than 
at the Sorbonne, and siren voices were everywhere luring 
the intellectual youth of France to the rocks and pessi- 
mistic abysses of positivism. In “Le Disciple’ Paul Bour- 
get, himself a victim of the movement, paints a graphic 
picture of the times, and it is significant that the novel 
ends in catastrophe. To all this, the young impressionable 
soul of Jacques Maritain was exposed. 

Like many another French youth, the boy Maritain was 
sickly of body and precocious of mind. His mother saw 
in him the sparks of genius and her proud heart rejoiced 
in his continual preoccupation with lectures, books and 
studious reflections. She ambitioned a son who would 
equal the fame of her illustrious father, an ambition not 
without good grounds; and later, when Jacques embraced 
Catholicism, it seemed the death-blow to her hopes. 

The grandson of Jules Favre gained brilliant successes 


at the Lyceum, and during his courses there, he manifested 
a deep love of the intellectual life which grew more impas- 
sioned with succeeding years. There, too, he met Psichari, 
the future brother of his soul, and a beautiful friendship 
sprung up. The grandson of Favre and the grandson of 
Renan were destined to go together across the drab wastes 
of materialism, weak with futile wanderings and torn 
with intellectual unrest; they were to find a glimmering 
of light in the reaction of Bergson; and they were even- 
tually to discover the noonday sun in the philosophy of 
St. Thomas. Then, shoulder to shoulder, they were to 
assault the strongholds where the spirits of their forbears 
were enthroned and spend their lives in destroying what 
they had reared up. Such is the irony of life. 

Afire with hunger for knowledge and thirst for truth, 
noble in life even then, generous of disposition, great- 
souled and bubbling with the exuberance of youth, Mari- 
tain entered upon his studies at the Sorbonne. He gave 
himself to philosophy and literature, but especially to 
natural science, since natural science was the “Open Se- 
same’ to positivism and the intellectual hierarchy of the 
day. Le Dantec, who lectured in biology, was the greatest 
influence in Maritain’s life at this time. Later when Mari- 
tain clutched at the twisted ends of Bergsonism, Le Dantec 
spoke of the sottes reveries—foolish dreams—of his tal- 
ented pupil; and when Jacques embraced Thomism, he 
called it intellectual suicide. 

At the Sorbonne, Maritain’s uneasiness increased. His 
soul was too delicately great to find satisfaction in the 
threadbare tenets of positivism. Like an eagle, he soared 
to the heights, he sought the Absolute, the everlasting 
Truth, God; and nothing less could content him. 

Besides Psichari, two other people shared his mental 
agony. One was Péguy, notre cher Péguy, and the other 
was'a young Jewess of fine intellectual gifts and an enthu- 
siastic ardor who was destined to become Mme. Maritain 
and to enter the Church with her famous husband. The 
four studied and mastered what the Sorbonne offered. They 
were youthful souls—Maritain was 18—but they never- 
theless sensed the falsity of materialistic philosophy, with- 
out, however, being able to place their fingers on the exact 
spot where the error lay. Wearily they went along, dis- 
illusioned, disappointed, despairing. 

It was the eve of a philosophical revolution. Henri 
Bergson was lecturing at the Collége de France, and the 
fruits of his keen intellect soon became the sparks that 
enkindled war. With irrestible, slashing strokes he beat 
down positivism and determinism, he smashed the chains 
which had bound French philosophy since the days of 
Descartes, and with a final flourish he flung what remained 
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of pseudo-scientific philosophies on the intellectual rub- 
bish-heap. He preached the possibility of attaining the 
Absolute through intuition, he reorientated philosophy by 
insisting on the unseen realities, he made metaphysics 
fashionable. 

It was the light for which Maritain and his friends 
were groping. Unwittingly Bergson set them on the road 
to Catholicism. He touched the corpse of metaphysics and 
it sprang to life. No one saw the consequences of this 
better than Maritain. The soul was no longer a prisoner 
in the body as Kant and Comte would have it. Now it 
could soar aloft; it could seize unseen truths and realities; 
it could achieve the Absolute. 

We now enter upon the denouement. From this point 
it is all falling action. Maritain’s intellectual life has 
passed its crisis. He will descend on his new found road 
and will logically follow it to its inevitable ending. His 
wife will be at his side, Psichari just a step behind; and 
Péguy will remain a neophyte to the end, but a neophyte 
well within the soul of the Church. 

Bergsonism could never bring full peace to Maritain. 
At this time we find him still seeking a solid foundation 
for life in philosophy, vainly searching for truth designed 
for the modern world. We find, too, dissatisfaction of 
soul, the eternal unrest-—and an almost unbelievable igno- 
rance of the Catholic Church. But Maritain was nearer 
to the realization of his ideals than he dreamed. 


One evening in the early part of 1905, Maritain and 
his girl wife sat reading Léon Bloy’s Quatre ans de cap- 
tivité ad Cochons-sur-Marne. They were heartbroken at 
the picture of a great artist’s misery and with character- 
istic kindness wrote a timid letter to the author and en- 
closed a modest alms. That letter was the accidental cause 
of Maritain’s conversion. The young couple were invited 
to the Bloy’s. They went, they talked—they repeated 
their visit and talked again, and in the humble home of 
Léon Bloy the grace of God came to Maritain and his 
wife and they accepted it joyfully. Together with Mari- 
tain’s sister, they were baptized in the church of Saint 
Jean l’Evangeliste on the feast of St. Barnabas, June 11, 
1906. Léon Bloy was the sponsor for them all. 

In speaking of his conversion to Frederic Lefevre, Mari- 
tain said: 


“It was not philosophy, or any philosophical food 
whatever that I asked of Bloy. That which brought us to- 
gether was admiration and pity for an artist of genius 
reduced to misery. It was also the desire, more or less 
clear, of discovering the secret of such grandeur in such 
misery. 


“We found ourselves face to face with the Catholic 
faith, the most intransigent I know of, with a faith living 
and strong whose existence we did not even suspect, hav- 
ing lived in this respect, in that ignorance sauvage of which 
Claudel speaks and which is common among so many 
intellectuals. 


“The example of this faith, the reading and reflexion 
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which followed and most of all, the grace of God, led 
us soon to the Catholic faith.”’ 

This is all we know of the internal workings of Mari- 
tain’s conversion. He has chosen to keep the secret locked 
in his heart; and only he has the key. Léon Bloy has a 
touching account of the incident in Lettres a ses filleuls. 


“On the 25th of June, 1905, two children of twenty 
years climbed the everlasting stairs that twist to the Sacred 
Heart. They bore with them the distress that is the only 
serious product of modern culture, and an active kind of 
despair brightened only—they knew not why—by some 
interior assurance that Truth, for which they hungered 
and without which they found life impossible, would one 
day be shown them. A sort of moral aestheticism weakly 
upheld them of which the idea of suicide—after several 
experimental attempts, too beautiful without doubt to 
succeed—seemed to offer the only solution. While waiting 
for the light they purified their souls, grace 4 Bergson, of 
the scientific superstitions which the Sorbonne had nour- 
ished, but knowing well that Bergsonian intuition was 
only an inconsistent refuge against the intellectual nihilism 
of modern philosophies. . . .”’ 


Maritain had reached the end of his search and on arriv- 
ing at the end found that it was but the beginning of a 
new and richer life. He went with his wife to Germany 
and gave himself to study. When he returned to France 
he gave up hope of an official secular career and plunged 
into St. Thomas under the able direction of Pere Clérissac. 
It was the year 1909. From 1912 to 1914 and again 
from 1915 to 1916, he held a professor’s chair in the 
College de Stanislaus. During the year of 1913, when 
Bergson was at the peak of his popularity, Maritain lec- 
tured on his philosophy at the Catholic Institute of Paris. 
It was his passionate conviction that one must choose be- 
tween Bergson and St. Thomas. There is no rapproche- 
ment. It was a struggle for him to lecture against his old 
master, but as he himself said: ““Amicus Bergson, sed magis 
amica Veritas’. The lectures appeared in book form in 
1914. The event marked the beginning of an influence 
that has grown by leaps and bounds and has not yet 
reached its apex. In 1914, he was appointed to the chair 
of modern philosophy at the Catholic Institute of Paris. 
From that time, his books began to appear with happy 
regularity. A re-edition of one of them “‘Art et Scholas- 
tique’’ has lately been translated into English and is in 
the hands of our ultra-conservative, reactionary intel- 
lectuals. 


TRENDS IN FRENCH THOUGHT 
Continued from page 8 
However, mention must be made of Jacques Maritain. 
At first a disciple of Bergson and later a convert, he pub- 
lished in 1914 La Philosophie Bergsonitenne, Essai de cri- 
tique. With the fire of a neophyte, while recognizing the 
services rendered by the great philosopher he censured Berg- 
sonianism without stint, proclaiming that the same 
truths without admixture of error are found in integral 
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Thomism. His ardor has not cooled; even the title of his 
books, as an instance L’ Antimoderne (1906) is a proof 
of it. His influence resting to some extent on that of the 
Dominicans is being exercised over many souls, especially 
those of the young where the chaos following the War has 
made emphatic the need of a coherent system for stabilizing 
personal conviction. 


What is more typical of the scholastic revival is its re- 
entrance into the Universities, even into those of the State. 
Here, only thirty years ago, it was almost unknown and 
royally despised. Now, France can place beside the ad- 
mirable works of Grabmann in German on the history 
and development of the scholastic doctrines the works of 
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Etienne Gilson, a professor at the University of Strasbourg. 
These are Etudes de Philosophie médiévale (1921), Le 
Thomisme (1921) and La Philosophie de Saint Bona- 
venture (1924). One is inclined to wonder that the great 
religious orders and Catholic seminaries, traditional guard- 
ians of scholasticism, were not the first to undertake work 
of this stamp; but it should be difficult to carry more 
sagacity and less impartiality to it than does M. Gilson. 
In placing the eminent doctors of the Mediaeval ages in 
their historical setting, by determining the sources of their 
learning, the adversaries they met and the difficulties they 
encountered, M. Gilson has vitalized them for our day 
and disposed present-day thinkers to react to their influence. 
Thus he has rendered a great service to scholasticism. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ALCHEMY 


WD. O LEARY AM 1): 
Saint Louis University 


HE fashion of the day in some circles is to decry any- 
thing which savours of the ages commonly known 
as medieval, if for no other reason than that it is medieval. 
The justice or injustice of such an attitude is not for us 
to settle here. Suffice it to say that the superiority of those 
ages is apparent in many lines of endeavor. The supe- 
riority would appear in other lines also, if an unprejudiced 
mind would make proper allowance for the facilities then 
at hand. 

In the matter of alchemy, however, no superiority can 
be claimed so that the condescension or even the ridicule 
of an up-to-date scientist might be excused. But on exam- 
ining the motives which prompted the alchemist we find 
a striking analogy to the motives of present day scientists. 
We also find that there were earnest, hardworking, con- 
servative alchemists in those days as well as the sensational 
wonder seeker. We find the same division existing now. 
The ‘‘quasi-scientist’’ is well known today. By this I do 
not mean the quack or charlatan, but rather the man who 
makes all possible haste ‘‘to get into print’, to appear 
before the public as a hero and a genius, by drawing the 
most spectacular conclusions from the merest semblance of 
experimental evidence. 


The purposes of the alchemist, as one may readily find 
by consulting Webster’s Dictionary, were ‘“‘to transmute 
the baser metals into gold, and to find a panacea and a 
means of indefinitely prolonging life’. Now if the first 
purpose has been rescued from oblivion by modern efforts 
along the same line, it is also true that the second purpose 
(which was probably the main one) might be legitimately 
ascribed to many existing sciences which enjoy the favor 
even of the most sceptical. Such a purpose is laudable— 
in fact it seems to proceed from the great basic instinct of 
our nature, that of self-preservation. It is also founded 
on that most essential characteristic of the human race— 
the persistence of hope: hope in a millennium, or at least 


in a decided diminution of the evils which beset this mortal 
existence. 

The same hope which prompted Ponce de Leon to 
search for the fountain of youth seems to have come down 
to the present day, manifesting itself in the extravagant 
claims of the gland transplantation enthusiasts. In spite 
of the publicity given it by sensational papers, gland trans- 
plantation is at best a remedial measure, patching up an 
old tire, so to speak, in order that a few more milestones 
may be passed on the road of life. But gland therapy 
shows itself most promising in what is commonly known 
as preventive medicine. 

Now it is just here that the 20th century alchemy ap- 
pears. ““The baser metals’, in the form of cretins, are 
transformed into “‘the gold’ of natural, robust children 
pulsating with the joy of living. The Endocrinologist 
finds a pitiable, even repulsive, little creature—deformed, 
idiotic, dwarfish—feeds it on thyroid gland and becomes 
a daily witness to a most startling transformation. He 
sees color mount to the ghastly cheeks, feels the flabby 
flesh become firm, catches the quick flash in eyes that have 
been dull and expressionless. Most remarkable of all he 
hears the formerly stupid child prattle away in a manner 
which shows that he is keenly alive to the surrounding 
world, that his imagination is painting pictures for him, 
his memory overflowing, and his intellect longing to be 
satisfied with answers to the eternal ‘““whys’’ which he 
hurls about in rapid succession. 


With such wonderful transformations before him we 
might excuse the enthusiast in this field for painting pic- 
tures of what ‘‘might be’’—of adding supposition to real 
objective facts. When he begins to consider that there are 
many more potent glands in the body, such as the Pituitary 
gland, the Adrenals, the Thymus, he cannot resist the siren 
of adventure and exploitation and wanders from the true 
channel of science to the rocky shores of the imaginary. 
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As wonderful as the possibilities are they still remain pos- 
sibilities and not proven facts as many would have us 
believe. 

With the findings of endocrinology, both actual and 
imaginary, the materialist feels that he has an adequate 
solution for all the problems of life. The “glandular con- 
stitution’”’ of man is the answer to everything, no spiritual 
element is necessary. It is merely a question of which gland 
or glands exert the most influence that makes a man what 
he is. This of course rules out free will, since a man would 
be forced to act as he does simply because he has such and 
such gland arrangement. In other words, a man is a slave 
of his endocrine glands. 

That we inherit a certain body structure at birth, that 
this structure includes glands, nervous system, etc., and 
that we are a certain type of being through no choice of 
our own, are well known facts to the scholastic, but he 
insists that this is not all. ‘I am what I am” said St. Paul 
centuries ago, but he also added “‘by the grace of God”. 
Now the materialist would probably say that St. Paul 
“was what he was’ because he was ‘“‘pituitary-adrenal 
type’, or some other such combination. He might even 
advance as evidence the traditional, rather unaesthetic, 
shape of his legs as proof of this. There would never be 
a question of the grace of God entering in. But the fact 
that it does enter in makes all the difference in the world 
between the slave of the glands and the human being with 
free will. 

It is hardly probable that peaceful neighbors would 
accept “‘over activity of the adrenal’ as an explanation for 
the violent action of one of these slaves. Perhaps some 
one of these neighbors would be blessed with so much 
“anterior pituitary preponderance’’ that his magnificently 
proportioned 6 feet 2 might react rather unfavorably upon 
the irascible ‘“‘adrenalin victim’. The victim would no 
doubt demand further explanation than mere gland con- 
stitution, since he happens to be the victim. 

It is the same old story of mistaking the instrument 
necessary for producing an effect for the agent operating 
that instrument. First we had the sensationist reducing 
all mental processes to sensations; then the behaviorist 
explaining all our action by conditional reflexes; the psy- 
choanalyst who makes us a prey of repressed erotic desires; 
and now comes the gland enthusiast. He blames the psy- 
choanalyst for stressing the psychic element without due 
consideration of “‘the soil for planting complexes’. This 
soil, he says, is ‘‘composed of the endocrine relations within 
the vegetative apparatus’. He would have us believe “‘that 
character and conduct are expressions of the stream of 
energy arising in the vegetative apparatus, primarily endo- 
crine determined at birth’’.1 Thus we would have the 
whole human race divided into types by “‘endocrine analy- 
sis’ according to which we may have a knowledge of its 
behavior in the past and a prediction of its reactions in 
the future. 


Now it is certainly true that each one has his own indi- 
1 Glands Regulating Personality, Berman, p. 196. 
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vidual traits or characteristics. They make him individual. 
For instance if we read in the paper that Lindbergh pre- 
ferred to make a difficult flight rather than remain as the 
lion of the hour at a fashionable tea party we would not 
be surprised. We would say that it was according to his 
character. Is it so difficult to account for this character by 
training and self-discipline? Or are we forced to say that 
it is due to his particular arrangement of glands? If on 
the other hand the same gentleman decided to remain at 
home and have tea with his family, giving no other reason 
than that ‘“‘he wanted to do so’, the whole of the hero 
worshipping world would be perfectly satisfied with that 
explanation. But unless he had a free and undetermined 
will how could he change his plans? And if the whole 
world did not believe, either explicitly or implicitly, in 
this freedom of the will, how could they be so easily sat- 
isfied? 


No sane person would deny that we are all constituted 
differently, whether that be due to endocrines or not. We 
all know that we have certain tendencies or dispositions to 
react to various situations in a quite different manner from 
our neighbor, whether due to endocrines or not. We all 
know that we have certain habits, whether due to endo- 
crines or not. But we also know with equal certitude that 
we are capable of modifying or even completely changing 
these dispositions, of doing away with some habits and 
supplanting others, even in the case of long standing habits. 
It can be done and it has been done. James speaking of 
habit recognizes this when he says, ““The great thing is to 
make our nervous system our ally instead of our enemy.” 
This, he says, is the duty of education. But what is the 
use of education or training if we are at the mercy of our 
glands? Let us suppose that certain glands are predom- 
inant in their activity, thereby putting the owner at a great 
disadvantage. Does this prevent him from training his 
other faculties so as to overcome this difficulty? A man 
born blind is most certainly handicapped, but can he not 
develop his other senses to help supply the deficiency? Do 
we have to give way before any emotional wave? The 
answer is plain, we do as we wish, even though some may 
find it more difficult than others. 


Do all experience the same facility in playing ball, play- 
ing musical instruments, learning foreign languages, or in 
performing any of the activities of the human race? Some 
are ‘‘trained’’ in these with difficulty, some with ease, due 
to different constitutions. But very often it is the one who 
has made the most heroic efforts to overcome difficulties 
who reaches the highest perfection in his art. 


Here then we have again that ‘‘grain of truth’’ magni- 
fied out of all proportions. The scholastic has no fault 
to find with the researches of the Endocrinologist so long 
as he remains in the field of physiology. The sensationist 
and the behaviourist are fine physiologists. We have the 
same praise for the Endocrinologist—his researches have 
brought to light much for which we are grateful. Let 
him not suppose he has uncovered the philosopher’s stone. 
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ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF VISION 


JOSEPH P. MUELLER 
Saint Louis University 


N elaborating his theory of sensation in general, Aris- 
totle falls back on the concepts of matter and form, of 
potentiality and actuality. Every sense faculty is merely 
a potentiality until confronted by some object which stim- 
ulates and actualises that faculty. This process causes the 
qualitative change known as sensation. ‘‘Sensation con- 
sists in being moved and acted upon, for it is held to be a 
species of qualitative change.’’! The particular power 
which the sense organs exercise in actual sensation is that 
of perceiving the form of objects without perceiving their 
matter. For just as the soul is form and apprehends 
form, so do the sense organs qua animate. The organs 
of a lifeless body are sense organs not in the proper sense 
of the term but only equivocally, just as would be the 
case with an eye of stone. In sensation, then, that which 
is perceived is not the substance but the quality as it is in 
the individual. Here sensation differs from the intellect 
which apprehends the universal. Yet that which is per- 
ceived by the senses is implicitly universal. To be precise, 
what the senses perceive is not the quality as peculiar to 
this particular object (the toude tinos) but the actuality 
itself, the suchness (the tou toioude).? In explaining the 
nature of the qualitative change which takes place in the 
organ of sensation, Aristotle harmoniously blends the con- 
flicting opinions of Anaxagoras and Empedocles. To 
begin with, that which perceives and that which is per- 
ceived are evidently distinct and the actual sensation cer- 
tainly involves an object. Now at the very first instant 
that the object begins to be involved in that change which 
will result in sensation, that object is without doubt unlike 
the percipient and here Anaxagoras is correct in saying that 
sensation implies the interaction of unlikes. But when 
the change is complete and sensation has taken place, then 
the form but not the matter of the object has been per- 
ceived and the percipient has become qualitatively like the 
object. Hence Empedocles’ explanation of sensation as the 
interaction of like and like is also right. 

Because of the psyche in which each organ participates, 
the senses are endowed with the first entelechy by which 
they are aisthetika capable of functioning. When con- 
trasted with higher perfections this first entelechy is a 
potentiality, whose actuality is realized by the kind of 
change that develops and perfects. 

As sensation in general is the power of a sense organ to 
perceive the form of an object without the matter, so 
vision in particular is a particular faculty by which we per- 
ceive a particular form without its matter. Further, as 
sensation in general consists ‘‘in being moved and acted 


1 De Anima, 416b 32; 418a 4. 
2 Analytica Posteriora, 87b 28; 100a 16. 


upon”’ and involves a ‘‘qualitative change’, so too in the 
case of vision. That which is moved is the organ of 
vision, the eye; and that which moves it is a particular 
quality or form of objects, which is naturally proportion- 
ate to the perceptive faculties of the eye. The qualitative 
change which takes place is called the Rinests or alloiosis. 
As with other senses, the eye cannot sense itself. If the 
proper object of vision were to be placed immediately upon 
the eye there would be no sensation of vision, hence a 
medium is required for vision. According to Aristotle 
the organ of vision is the eye; the object of vision is color; 
and the medium of vision is the diaphanous. 

As to the organ of vision it has been already noted that 
only when the eye is incorporated in a body informed by 
the psyche can there properly speaking be a true organ. 
“The eye is the matter of eyesight, and in default of eye- 
sight it is no longer an eye.’ * Not all the parts which 
compose the eye play the same role in the sensation of 
vision. Only the so-called Kore is immediately concerned 
in that sensation. When philosophers first began their 
speculations on the nature of sensation the term Kore was 
applied to the dark spot, which is really a part of the 
retina seen through the opening in the iris. The idea was 
expressed in Latin by pupilla or pupula, and in English 
by pupil. Gradually the Greek term was applied to the 
crystalline lense, certainly after the time of Empedocles.® 

There can be no actualization of the faculty of vision ex- 


cept by the conjunction of the pupil (crystalline lense) and 
vision, just as there is no life except when the body is 


actualized by the soul. ‘‘As in the one case the eye means 
the pupil in conjunction with the eyesight, so in the other 
soul and body together constitute the animal.” 

For protection the pupil is covered with a membrane 
which must be thin, smooth, white and very transparent 
in order to insure keenness of vision. ‘“The reason for the 
eyes being thus protected is that nature has made them 
of fluid consistency, in order to insure keenness of vision.’’® 
“Tf the liquid in the pupil is not pure... and if the skin 
over the surface is not thin, the animal will not distinguish 
accurately the difference of color.’ * ‘The pupil is further 
transparent or diaphanous, and this quality is the very 
basis for the sensation of vision, as will be seen. 


Whereas it was held previous to Aristotle that the eye 
was composed of fire, he held that it consisted of water. 
The statement in the Problemata ‘“These senses consist of 


3 Parva Naturalia, 438b 3. 

4 De Anima, 412b 21. 

5 Theophrastus de Sensibus, 36. 

6 De Partibus Animalium, 657a 30. 

7 De Generatione Animalium, 780b 22. 
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pure elements, the sight of fire . . .’’ 8 is considered spu- 
rious. Water is said to be the constitution of the eye 
because it is diaphanous (transparent) and therefore 
homogeneous with the air, the external medium of vision. 
“Sight is the movement of this part (water) in so far as 
it is transparent, not in so far as it is liquid.” ® 


“The object of sight is the visible; what is visible is 
color.” But color and visible are not to be understood 
as referring to the same thing. They are different. In 
fact color is not visible without light; in other words, a 
medium is required for the sensation of vision. Since color 
is visible only in light (in the actualized diaphanous 
cf. infra) this diaphanous is the medium between the ob- 
ject and the eye and must in some way be continued in the 
eye itself. But the water in the eye is diaphanous. “Two 
definitions of color are given by Aristotle. Color is that 
“which is capable of exciting change in the actualized 
diaphanous, that is in light,’’ and again, “‘color might 
be defined as the boundary of the diaphanous in a definitely 
determined body.’’ These definitions are to be under- 
stood by examining Aristotle’s ideas on light, and his ideas 
on the medium of light, the diaphanous. 


The medium in which color reaches the eye is the trans- 
parent or the diaphanous. This diaphanous partakes of 
the nature of the substance which constitutes the body of 
the celestial sphere 1° and this accounts for its transparancy. 
Of itself it is neither light nor darkness, but only the sub- 
stance of the celestial sphere. In the world as we know it 
this diaphanous is at the root of light and hence of color, 
and in the eye is the explanation of vision. Only when 
the diaphanous has been actualized so as to have color can 
it be perceived by vision. That which actualizes the dia- 
phanous is light. From this it is seen that light is a 
phaenomenon of the diaphanous. Darkness is the priva- 
tion of that which when present in the diaphanous is light. 
Empedocles then is wrong in ascribing local motion to 
light, since light is a mere presence. This light is the color 
of the diaphanous, is further present in some way in 
all objects and cannot exist apart from bodies. When 
bodies are definitely determined, the diaphanous, though 
existing in the entire body, takes on the aspect of color 
only at the boundary of the body, and is a definite color. 
Indefinitely determined bodies as water and air have vary- 
ing boundaries and consequently varying color. 


As to the process involved in the sensation of vision, 
Aristotle makes it clear that this proceeds from object to 
eye and not from eye to object. A kind of change tech- 
nically known as kinesis or, better, alloiosis, takes place 
in the medium of vision between the object and the eye. 
This change is not carried by a sort of local motion from 
object to eye since “‘light has a substantial nature and is 
not a motion.’’ Moreover the change is qualitative. 
This qualitative change would never terminate in the sen- 


8 Problemata, 960a 32. 
® De Generatione Animalium, 780a 4. 
10 Meteorologica, 340b 6. 
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sation of vision if the eye were not diaphanous. Since, 
however, the eye is water and transparent (diaphanous) 
the qualitative change set up in the intervening medium 
between object and eye can get to the soul and result in 
vision. 

Since the days of Aristotle ideas regarding the theory 
of vision have changed greatly. Physics, chemistry, his- 
tology and a number of other sciences have given sufficient 
reason for discarding the bulk of Aristotle’s theory. Yet 
when we look for the modern interpretation of the 
alloiosis, which did the trick for Aristotle, which bridged 
the gap between the changes which go on in the external 
world in preparation for the sensation to that other change 
which is the sensation proper, we are surprised that prac- 
tically no advance has been made. When modern theories 
have been fully elaborated and explained the final question 
still stands WHY and HOW. 


WHY SCHOLASTICISM 
Continued from page 10 

handed down and increased from generation to genera- 
tion.” Leo XIII had insisted on three things: First, 
the return to the study of the texts of the scholastic 
writers of the 13th century in themselves and in their 
sources. Second, the exclusion of such doctrines as are 
more subtle than profitable and the rejection of such doc- 
trines of the schoolmen as have been proved false. Third, 
the extension and completion of the scholastic system in 
the light of the advance of the positive sciences and the 
development of philosophic thought. Whatever of philo- 
sophia perennis the modern systems embody is to be assimi- 
lated into scholasticism. From the time of its inception in 
Italy more than half a century ago the movement has 
gone on. Individuals and schools have set themselves to 
the task and the results have been gratifying. The science 
which had derided Thomistic principles is beginning to 
realize the need it has of such a stabilizing influence. 


Most timely is this resurrection of scholasticism. Now 
as never before there is a crying need for unification. The 
individual sciences have developed at such a rate that they 
have been subdivided into special sections each of which 
requires the lifetime of a specialist. No man can hope to 
master all the empirical facts of science today. What is 
needed is a systematic unification of existing knowledge. 
President Lowell of Harvard expresses our thought thus: 
“We have learned a great deal by specialization, but has 
not the time come for a synthesis of what we know?... 
We need at the present day something that will break 
down the barriers between the subjects. That is the work 
of philosophy.” Can philosophy accomplish this at the 
present day as it did in the 13th century? We believe that 
it can, that the marvelous synthesis of St. Thomas, adapted 
to the advance of science and knowledge, can fulfill the 
task. Cardinal Mercier was confident of the issue for 
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what he says about scholastic psychology can be applied 
with equal truth to scholastic metaphysics. ‘It alone 
possesses at once a systematized body of doctrine and a 
framework sufficiently capacious to embrace and synthe- 
size the ever increasing results of the observational 


sciences.” 


How has this ‘‘come-back’’ of scholasticism been re- 
ceived in the modern philosophical world? In the begin- 
ning it created but little stir. Men were slow to credit the 
idea that a system of thought which was more than seven 
centuries old could serve for our present needs. Or they 
imagined that the following of St. Thomas which the 
Pope had counselled would be servile and irrational. They 
paid little attention to the movement and less to the system 
which was its foundation. As the work of the neo-scho- 
lastics advanced men’s views changed. They began to 
come into contact with scholastic thought. 
aroused interest and interest appreciation. 
questionnaire addressed to professors of philosophy at the 
leading universities in the United States and England, 
many acknowledged that ignorance was the main cause 
of their prejudice against scholasticism. Those who knew 


Knowledge 
In a recent 
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scholasticism admitted that it had much to bequeath to 
modern thought. They believed that relations were more 
cordial and that the future held out great hopes for a better 
understanding between scholastics and non-scholastics. 
The Sixth International Congress of Philosophy invited 
several neo-scholastics to present various aspects of their 
Chairs of scholastic philosophy have recently 
been founded in several of our state universities. 


doctrine. 


Such has been the rise and fall and resurrection of the 
system. In the beginning, divided as philosophy must be 
into various subjects, the unity is only vaguely perceived. 
We must wait until we come to the end of the trail and 
then we shall realize how we have steadily been tending 
When in the light of the work of the neo- 
scholastics we begin to understand more fully how the 


to one goal. 


synthetic philosophy of St. Thomas can stabilize and unify 
the diversified field of knowledge, we will agree with the 
words of Jacques Maritain, ‘‘Apostle of the intelligence, 
teacher of truth, restorer of the intellectual order, St. 
Thomas did not write for the 13th century, he wrote for 


, 


all-time.’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE TRAINING OF THE WILL 
By Johann Lindworsky, S. J., Translated by Arpad Steiner 
and Edward Fitzpatrick 
Milwaukee, Bruce, 1929 


In the light of prevalent adolescent lawlessness and immor- 
ality, the educator's preoccupation with measurements, methods, 
and motivation, and his rather complete obliviousness of the 
question of moral training in the school, is being recognized as 
the shirking of a grave responsibility to society. It is to the 
important problem of character formation, consequently, that 
our more serious-minded educators have been directing their 
efforts. However, laudable as their action is,. the inadequacy 
and uncertainty of the systems for moral development proposed 
by these men, militates against their hasty incorporation into 
the school program. Some of these ethical systems are indeed 
positively dangerous since they are based on entirely false con- 
ceptions of the will. 


Hence, the timeliness and importance of the latest Marquette 
Education Monograph, The Training of the Will. In this 
translation of Father Lindworsky’s scholarly work, American 
educators are offered a sane, scientific treatment of the entire 
question of the will. It is from the pedagogical viewpoint 
that the subject is treated by Father Lindworsky. As the vol- 
ume is primarily intended for study groups of practice teachers, 
technical expressions have been rejected in favor of popular 
language. This fact, however, does not in any way mar the 
-otherwise excellence of the work. On the contrary, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, it enhances it greatly. 


The investigations of Arch, Michotte, Mausbach, Kruse and 
others are critically evaluated. Unwarranted interpretations are 
exposed and refuted. The psychologist establishes each of his 


theses on the basis of a reliable, objective interpretation of the 
most recent experimental data on the will. Of these theses, 
the most significant are: That there is a distinct act of the will; 
that the will is not capable of formal development by purely 
external acts, or by specific training; that values or motives are 
the most important element in the formation of character; that 
the image of a movement does not suffice for an action; and, 
that the intensity of the resolution does not determine the 
strength of volition. With a fine sincerity, the possible limita- 
tions of each hypothesis are pointed out. 


By all whose duty it is to assist in the development of solid 
character, this important book should be seriously studied. 
Father Lindworsky offers the teacher a body of scientifically es- 
tablished principles whereby to discount the vagaries and mis- 
conceptions of popular educational psychologists. But more 
than that, his system guarantees success in the most difficult 
and, at the same time, the most important task of the teacher— 
the formation of truly Christian character. 


In some points the theory proposed by Father Lindworsky 
is at variance with traditional views on the method of will- 
training. The teacher might for this reason hesitate to depart 
from the easier, though admittedly unsatisfactory, method of 
character formation that is based on the theory of formal disci- 
pline of the will. Yet it would be unfair to reject the system 
because of its supposed novelty. This unfounded charge is suc- 
cessfully refuted by Father Lindworsky’s analysis of the Spiri- 
tual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola in the light of his theory 
of the will. In adopting a system, then, that so completely har- 
monizes with the principles underlying this greatest pedagogical 
masterpiece, the teacher may be assured of a marked improve- 
ment in the results of his efforts toward character formation. 

JAMES F, MAGUIRE. 
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St. Louis House of Retreats— 
White House, Jefferson Barracks P, O., Missouri 


THE HOSPITALS 
. UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
(a) St. Mary’s Hospital 


Clayton and Bellevue Avenues 
(b) St. Mary’s Infirmary. 1536 Papin Street 


(c) Firmin Desloge Hospital 1327 South Grand Blvd. 
(Under construction) 


(d) Me. St. Rose Sanatorium 9101 South Broadway 
. AFFILIATED HOSPITALS 


(a) Alexian Brothers’ Hospital 3933 South Broadway 
(b) St. Anthony’s Hospital.......Grand Blvd. and Chippewa 
(c) St. John’s Hospital 307 South Euclid Avenue 


. STAFF-RELATED HOSPITALS 


(a) St. Louis City Hospital, Unit I.....1550 Lafayette Ave. 
(b) St. Louis City Hospital, Unit IT.....2945 Lawton Ave. 
(c) St. Louis Isolation Hospital 5800 Arsenal Street 
(d) St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital.....Page and Union Blvds. 


THE NURSING SCHOOL 


. St. Mary’s Hospital Unit. 1101 Bellevue Avenue 
2. Alexian Brothers’ Hospital Unit 3933 South Broadway 
. St. John’s Hospital Unit. 4961 Audubon Avenue 
THE DISPENSARIES 

Saint Mary’s Dispensary (University Dispensary) — 

1509 Chouteau Avenue 
3933 South Broadway 
.312 North 23rd Street 
3245 Lafayette Avenue 
1550 Lafayette Avenue 


Alexian Brothers’ Dispensary....... 


Saint John’s Dispensary 
Saint Louis Obstetrical Dispensary 
Saint Louis City Hospital Dispensary. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE 
An Essay in Constructive Criticism 
By Leo Richard Ward, C. S. C., University of Notre Dame, 
New York, Macmillan, 1930, $2.25 

“Value,” “the values,” ‘‘a value,”"—‘the words are as velvet,’ 
the author tells us: ‘‘Values and verities’’—‘these words charm 
us and take us in.’ And if we consider only the first part of 
this volume many and great are the men who have been charmed 
and taken in. Due to interminable quotation, necessary but 
tedious, and due to the nature of the writings quoted, through 
no fault of the author, this portion of the book makes hard 
reading, indefinite, disorderly, unsatisfactory, as this ‘fanfare 
of definitions’ beats upon our ears until we are reduced to such 
state that ‘we know not if there be’ values. Dewey, Sellars, 
Perry, Santayana, Prall, Fite, Schiller, Pringle-Pattison, Mun- 
sterberg, Hobhouse, Hocking, Dashiell, Alexander, Russell, Sor- 
ley, and literally scores of lesser lights pass in review, each 
bearing his standard of value, with chapter and verse appended. 
‘Value is the satisfaction of the valuer.’ ‘Values are objects 
valued.’ ‘Values simply are.’ ‘To have value is to be better 
than anything.’ ‘Value is what ought to be.’ When finally 
we reach confusion worse confounded in ‘value is the Beyond 
and Not-Yet,’ we are grateful for the author’s assurance that 
this ‘is not caricature,’ but we feel that the title of the book 
is a grave misnomer and that value-philosophy must be cata- 
logued among the “‘unvalues’’ yielding to the valuer no satis- 
faction whatever. 

Perhaps this babel of tongues is rendered less intelligible by 
the author’s occasional use of the telegraphic and cryptic diction 
favored by certain ‘busy-men’s news-magazines,’ consisting 
chiefly in playing tricks with the article ‘the.’ This is in 
strange contrast to the trenchant and lucid comment and mar- 
velously apt examples which now and again brighten the text 
with luminous interludes as when of one definition we are told, 
‘This plainly will not do,’ or that, ‘Good, unlike olives, is 
not as acquired taste,” or “This means that there is no ob- 
ject, but you act anyway as if there were.’ Now this is a psycho- 
logical impossibility, “Iry it tomorrow morning.’ At last, 
however, some one with the fatal gift of frankness lets the 
cat out of the bag and the problem of value stands revealed as 
the old question of human actions, of right and wrong, of good 
and bad. 


After summing the empirical data of value, we begin the con- 
structive and truly satisfying part of the story by rejecting 
Perry’s subjective theory, because he is trying to express a rela- 
tion in one term; he seeks to make value and valuation coex- 
tensive whereas they simply are not. Now, when I act, or 
anything acts, I act for an end, for something. ‘Value is the 
capacity of an existent to be the end of an action.’ This is as 
old as Aristotle, ‘bonum est appetibile.’ In every action, 
psychologically not ontologically speaking, I seek first, my own 
perfection, and secondly, God, for anything is good insofar as 
it has being and it has being only from God. Thus the finis 
qui proximus of my action is this bonum or value in the object; 
the finis cui is myself or my own perfection; the finis simpliciter 
ultimus is God himself, for anything is good or has value insofar 
as it has some vestige of the Divine goodness. Everything, how- 
ever, has in it an innate tendency to seek its own perfection, at 
least to maintain itself in being. From the lowly electron, 
seeking to express itself in effective combination, to rational 
man reaching out to good as such, all being has a tendency to 
increase its own perfection, to be likened to God, assimilari Deo. 
Thus God, the author of these tendencies of nature, is the effi- 
cient as well as the final cause of value; il primo, il sommo 
valore, said Dante, long ago. 


Is value-philosophy, then, as simple and familiar as this? 
BERNARD DEMPSEY. 
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GOD AND INTELLIGENCE 


By Fulton J. Sheen, M. A., Ph. D. 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, New York, Toronto, $4.00 


Dr. Sheen in his book, God and Intelligence in Modern Phil- 
osophy, has produced a brilliant piece of Thomistie apologetics. 
In something less than three hundred pages he has brilliantly 
justified the pre-eminently rational basis of scholastic philosophy. 
The common sense of the Angelic Doctor and the Stagirite is 
made to serve as an illuminated background for some of the 
muddled philosophical ideas of today. 

Two traditional doctrines—Intelligence and God—are in high 
disrepute with a number of modern non-catholic philosophers, 
such as Alexander, Fawcett and Bergson. Intelligence, as a 
faculty, is regarded by them as an antiquated tool that is no 
longer useful; in its operations conceptual and judicial it utterly 
fails of attaining to reality and results in mere symbolism. 
Hence proofs, logic, truth are unimportant; pragmatism is much 
more satisfactory. Any intellectualistic philosophy is, there- 
fore, highly defective. 

God has traditionally been approached and studied by means 
of intelligence. Proofs have been elaborated to demonstrate His 
existence and attributes. Naturally enough, now, with intel- 
ligence ruled out of court, all this traditional doctrine about 
God is worthless to the modern philosopher. He needs a new 
tool, a new approach, and finds them in “‘vision’’—immediate 
non-intellectual cognition. 

That is the state of affairs which Dr. Sheen presents to us 
in the first part of his book. He gives a disinterested, objective 
account of the modern philosophical attitude and the reasons 
for its vogue. Frequent quotations from the writers them- 
selves serve to give the necessary objectivity. It becomes in- 
creasingly clear how the philosophical “‘lyricists’’ build their 
case on the modern scientific movement of pragmatic hypothesis 
with an utter contempt for all that savours even remotely of 
intellectualism. A keen analysis of the fundamental anti-intel- 
lectualistic difficulty paves the way for the Thomistic answer. 
Here the author begins his constructive work. As clearly and 
concisely as possible the fundamentals of the scholastic doctrine 
are put forth and measured up to the demands and ideals of 
the modernist. The conviction is forced home that the reason 
for the modern mental confusion and bankruptcy is the disre- 
gard for fundamental intellectual values. Important issues such 
as the subjectivity and objective validity of knowledge, world- 
continuity, creation, immanence are treated with as much 
modernization of scholastic terminology as can be effected. 

The author aims to show that scholastic intellectualism is 
the only real solution of the modern problem. He indicates 
the absolute compatibility of such seemingly opposed doctrines 
as Evolution and First Principles of Intelligence. The fallacy 
of the non-intellectual approach is dealt with at considerable 
length, for this is admittedly the crux of the entire treatise. 
From a negative treatment of God—the God of the modernists— 
it is an easy step to the concept of God as He is. In the final 
chapter the spirit of modern philosophy is characterized as the 
“divinization of man and the humanization of God.” 

The book is a very scholarly work and by reason of the 
author’s complete grasp of an intricate subject, coupled with an 
ease of presentation, a wealth of foot-notes and a comprehensive 
index, it is very valuable as well as profitable reading indeed. For 
the non-philosophical turn of mind, however, it may prove 
rather staggering, involving as it does quite a detailed knowledge 
of philosophy in general and of scholastic doctrine in particular. 
_ The effort a thorough reading entails, however, is easily pro- 
ductive of proportionate profit. To find scholastic doctrine 
presented so clearly and forcefully, and withal interestingly, is 
good reason for acclaiming Dr. Sheen one of the foremost philos- 


ophers of the day. 
Edmund J. Fortman. 
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For more than a quarter of a century 
the personnel of the Real Estate Loan 
Department of this Company has been 
an important factor in financing the erec- 
tion of Churches, Schools, Hospitals, Con- 
vents, and buildings of a similar type 
throughout the United States. This long 
background of service and the many mil- 
lions of dollars loaned have given us a 
broad experience and a deep insight into 
the financial problems of Churches and 
Institutions and enable us to make loans 
very economically and to the best advan- 
tage of the borrower. 


These loans are spread over a term of 
years, the present and future generations 
sharing the benefits and responsibilities 
of the new building projects, while the 
burdens are not found irksome by either. 


The pleasant relationships formed be- 
tween our officers and the superiors of 
institutions who have availed themselves 
of our service are a source of pride and 
satisfaction to us. By fair dealings, per- 
sonal contact and helpful suggestions, 
this relationship has not only continued 
through the years, but in many instances 
has resulted in an expansion of patron- 
age as the needs of the institutions grew. 


In emphasizing this service we invite the 
superiors of other institutions who are 
not familiar with our plan of financing 
to write to us, and our officers will be 
glad to explain our methods and render 
every assistance in connection with build- 
ing plans. 


MERCANTILE- 
COMMERCE 
COMPANY 


Locust - Eighth - St. Charles 
St; Louis 


THREE NEW BOOKS 


RICHARD HENRY TIERNEY ANIMA CHRISTI 
Priest of the Society of Jesus By Francis P. LeBuffe, S. J. 
By Francis X. Talbot, S. J. As the first of a new series of booklets—to be called 
The Literary Editor of AMERICA tells with his usual “Let Us Pray” Series—the author of “My Changeless 
warmth and heartiness of style, the life story of the man Friend” has developed the prayer “Anima Christi” in the 
whose influence was in a strict sense world-wide. form of meditation. 
Readers of AMERICA will be eager to cross behind the There is much spiritual meat herein for those who have 
scene and meet a really great Editor who feared no man. learned or want to learn to pray thinkingly. 
$1.50 per copy Bound in cloth—30 cents 
MARY’S ASSUMPTION 
By Raphael V. O’Connell, S. J. 
A carefully prepared discussion of the Catholic doctrine 
that Our Blessed Lady was taken up to Heaven and is 
there both in soul and body. 
It is written with much unction and, while teaching us 
much, makes us love Our Blessed Mother more. 


$1.50 per copy 
+ OTHER BOOKS 


The Pope and Italy—Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J 

Fiction’ By” Its“Miakees® 259° ee = 
God Infinite and Reason—Rev. W. J. Brosnan, S. J 

The Life and Letters of Walter Drum, S. J—Rev. J. Gorayeb, S. J 

The “America” Book of Verse 

The Jesuits’ in Modern Times—Rev. John’ LaFatge, S. J. 
The Life and Times of John England—Rev. Peter Guilday, 2 vols 

The Eternal Babe—An Anthology 

In Towns and Little Towns—Rev. L. Feeney, S. J 

Pioneer Laymen of North America—Rev. T. J. Campbell, S. J., 2 vols 

Armchair Philosophy—Rev. D. A. Lord, S. J 


THE AMERICA PRESS 461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Political Theory and Law in 
Medieval Spain” 


By MARIE R. MADDEN, Ph. D., 
Professor of Spanish History and 
Political Theory, Fordham University 


“Dr. Madden has made an important contribution not only to the history of Spain but to the history of 
our own Anglo-American legal and political institutions as well. None can fail to recognize the difficulty of 
the task she has so bravely undertaken, or can question the thoroughness of her achievement. Its im- 
portance will best be appreciated by those who are abreast of the more exceptional work being done in the 
field of legal history. But even the layman in such subjects will find ample ground for edification in a more 
thorough understanding of constitutional government from a careful study of Dr. Madden’s splendid expo- 
sition of the earlier Spanish experiment.” if 

—From the Foreword by 


MOORHOUSE I. X. MILLAR, S. J., 


Chair‘nan, Graduate Faculty of Political 
Philosophy, Fordham University. 
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NEW YORK 


